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The way a department is governed, and the 
relationships enjoyed ty its members, proviite at :i.east part of the 
ground for the other activities that take place there, Difecussions\ 
with members' of the Palitical S<:ience department reveal several 
recurring themes, including democratic governance, the absence of 
power groups, respect for differing viewpoints, and conservative 
approach to change. Attention is directed to other areas as well, 
such as: the balance between Reaching and scholarship; university and 
community service roles; the undergraduate program serving majors ^and 
non-majors; the small, selective graduate program; centralized 
advising of graduates and undergraduates; and the use of media, 
internships, and games in iustruction, (LBH) ^ ' 
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By the nature of the problems and pfojects that come to the 'attention of the 
Center for Educational Development, and thus to the pages of Comment, we may 
sometimes appear to be concerned only with the extraordinary aspects of develop- 
ment of the University's educational programs. Since theprocess^f change within 
.a university is primarily one ot evolutionary renewal, we may seem to' present a 
distorted image of how the faculty works to provide top quality educational pro- 
grams for our ^students and educational leadership in Minnesota and beyond. 

We have felt for some time that a good way to present a fuller picture oi th^ 
cfjange process would be' to describe in detail the developing programs pf htpe 
academic department oi the University. It has taken us some time to choose our- 
subject, in part because of- the stringent and sometimes conflicting cr-iteria of 
selection- we wanted a department whose activities $panr}ed f^early the full range\ 
of University educational responsibility: w& felt it would be more insHUctJve — and 
certainly more graceful— to hold up fW<Qjc^riat}on a department generally known - 
to do Its business well, arid we wanted a department with sufficient justified self- 
confidence to be as frank about rts limitatjons as it could be about its successes. 

As these pages htest, the Department of Political Science, ot the College of 
^beral Arts has preyed an excellent s^ng )or this look at the procesi and 
stihstance of change in an academic department. ' ^ .^.r- ' 

Please accept this report for what it is: a ^sji^j^at'^dt^ lively department 
pictur<^ in the process of doin^.^its^^0&^S:^^e^ivad0 no effort to praise or 
rcj^ticizb The war^s are ./o find them: the strengths are obvious. 

We Wjlkeno comparisons^^^^^^i^^ with other units of the University.. 

But we hope we have a^pp^-^i^^fi detail to permit you to make whatever porwr- 

"^''' init of the University which you know well. . '/ 

James H. Werntz. Jr.. Director 
Center for Educational Development 
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■ The.:vj.'^y;B-^^ is governed, and the relationships enjoyed by'jts mem- 

bers. ^rovrcte,/^;t^:l0 part of the;ground for the other activities that t^ke place 
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an academic department) bring up several recurring 
themes in this regard. 

• The departme/nt is democratically governed. 

Decisions on all significant matters are discussed , 
openly — often at great length — and.vot^d upon at*" 
monthly department meetings, at which all members 
have an equal vote. Hiring, promotion, tenure, sal- 
ary, curriculum content- and structure, admissiijns, 
graduate Student financial aids, 'advising, course 
evaiuation, and more are fdre for department-wide- 
decision-making^ Anyone may bring up a topic or 
offer an opinion, and it is generally agreed that no 
one is .deferred tc^. no one ignored. "If someone 
knows more aboiVt a question than, the rest of us, 
we'll listen." said one faculty member, "but our 
opinions all count equally." . ^ 

The chairman is elected to a three-year term. 
Althpiigh' a second term is possible, few choose^o 
.acfcepi it. The chairman ^/i^kes teaching assign- 
*ments ("the worst job/ says cGrrent chairman 
Thomas. Qcott), and /I'andles other administrative 
details. Bu»t the power that goes with the Job is gen-' 
erally described as "one vote " 



No single 'department' 

Faculty member William Flanigan says one 
cannot really define '*the^ department/'^ that it Is 
really many departments: one that offers an 'ex- 
cellent graichiat,^j3rogram, one that teaches under- 
graduates, one thaTts^cnaljonalschorarly resource, 
one that governs* its own affairs, and one that is g 
common ground for many people who are inte- 
grated in a variety of ways Into the community. 
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Conrmmees play an active role^in the depart- 
nrient. Especially important are those concerned 
with yne graduate and undergraduate instructional 
programs. A director of graduate studies, appointed 
for a twb-year termi heads the graduate work com- 
mittee which includes two additional faculty mem- 
bers and two graduate students. A director of un- 
'dergraduate studies, appointed on a similar basis, 
chairs the ||ndergraduate work committee consist- 
irlg of three'additional faculty, two students, and the 
-dire^ctor of the department honors program. ' 

Other committees, include the merit advisory 
committee/ which consistis of one member o]^ach 
rank elected by his or her peers and makes all merit 
.salary increase recommendaiiolris, a recruitment 
committee when needed, and various ad hoc com- 



'Good leadership, cooperation' 

"We have been blessed wit^flpo4 chairmen, 
with good-leadership," says depaffifMit member 
John Turner. Injlufn, he adds, there has been good 
cooperation oh 4he part of faculty members with 
department leaders and'with one another. 



mittees. Poficy recommendations from committees 
.are always subject ^o department discussion and 
Japproval. 

Faculty members agree that, the democratic, 
participatory approach is a good one for the depart- 
ment, though it requires that a' great deal of time 
b^ spent in meetings and even then does not guar- 
y^ntee good decisions. Faculty member Robert Eye- 
stone voiced an opinion expressed by others when 
he said -the process leads to genuine collegiality. 
He noted that the effect is particularly obvious at 
such times as wh^n senior faculty vote to hold down 
tf^eir own salary increases to make possible larger 
i^ncreases for junior faculty. "A decision like that 
couldn't be made^ by the chairman'with the same 
results." 

• There are ho cliques or^powet groupf. With 
decisions made ^openly, department menibers say, 

. there is*, no room for behi'nd-the-4cenes intrigue. 
Therp' arfe also no groups wl\[ch band together to 
vbte jointly on any range of issues. 

Contributing to this atmosphere, may be what 
department members see as a heS^lthy disregard 
for the privileges of rank. Opinions of senior faculty 
members, it is said, carry no more weight at«depart- 
ment meetings than those of the nev\{^st recruits. 
Further, the best teaching assignment? do not go ? 
automatically to those who have been around long-l 
est. To the contrary, all faculty members teach botK' 
at the graduate and undergraduata^evels, all are 

. given as much choice as possible in the courses 
they will teach (within their fields of. expertise), and 
no ondSSiSh stake a permanent claim tg a particular 
course. 

Finally, the departmerit is highly selective in its 
hiring, accepting only those judged to haVe the 
potential to earn promotions and tenure- This poltey 
has tended to reduce turnover and is intendedito 
' increase the new person's sense of membership in 
the def^rtment. 

• lUis a young department The department un- 
derwent a major turnover during the late 1950's, 



individual effortSTecognized 

-. . •. s 

Three members. oi the Political Science de- 
partmenLhave received the Distinguished Teacher 
Award sponsorec} by the College of Liberal Arts: 
Harold Chase, E^rl Shaw, and Mulford Sibley. John 
Turner last year was named a* Regents' Professor. 



losirig a number of senior faculty thrJDugh retire- 
ment and resignation. In the words of John Turner^^ 
now one of the three most senior department nifem- 
bers, the rebuilding job was done "carefully, and, I 
thmk, fruitfully." Of the department'^ twenty-seven * 

^ regular, full-time members, one is an instructor, ten 
are assistant professors, six associate professors! 
and ten professors. The median age of department 
mpmbers is thjrty-six years! 

It might be noted here that of the regula^^lUime 
people, two are women and one a black mala^ther 
women have filled toth regular and tennporkry po- ^ 
sitions in the department. "I don't know how yye 
coffv^s^e With other departments," Scott said. "I do 

^4<n6w that there are not many women or people of 
racial (ninorities in political science in general," He 
said a recent study showed yery few women in sen- 

• ior positions in Ph.D.-||ranting political science de- 
partments, although there are proportionally more 
at lower ranks. This shortage begins at the under- 
graduate level Of ihe political sciejice majors regis- 
tered in fair, 1974, 74 per cent were males, compared 

, with 53 per cent of all CLA students, As students 
proceed tpward their senior year, the proportion of 
males to females increases. 

, • Differing viewpoints are respected. Depart- 
ment members often stres& that whatever differ- 
ences -they may have among themselves do not 
Effect the functioning of the department. They say 
that divergent viewpoints are tolerated and even 
'.welcomed. They usually add, however — sometimes 
a. little apologetically — that when it comes to politi- 
cal outlooks there is more convergence, than diver- 
gencef'Like the political science discipline in gen- 
eral, the department overwhelmingly represents 
liberal-to-moderate ^views. Despite<^this, or perhaps 
^because of It, facwity members generally don't tal4< 
"'politics amorig themselves anyway, ^ 



• The cfepartment /fi getting too big. Those who 
have be*en with the department more than about five 



bers, socializing is necessarijy done in ^ffikller 
clusters. Some of fhe unity, the collegialitw they 
say, isgpne. /#/ • * 

• Tlie department is conservative In itsmproach 
to c/iange* The word "Innovation** brings/^^enuine4f^ 
skepticism from sorrtfe 'department memipfrs, who 
associate the term with free-Style ppogram#and soff 
staridards. "We favor systematic, a(*aqOrnic, old- 
fashiqjied learning, "^ai^J one. "We don*^ like change 
for the sake of change, '\sald another.' > 7 

"I t(;iin^k we try nottto become sel/"S^isfied,'\ 
said another faculty member, "but ^^kfe is always 
a temptation to bQ^me that way, to ,^o something 
. the same way again because it worl^em pa$t. I 
think we .should look at ours^i^s fijm time to time 
and really evaluate what we are,jM what we 
could be doing better." ' ff f » ' 

Said stiir another, "I think wd fhange more than 
we admit, more than we know, vye'oan revise an en-, 
tire course without changing the title, and no one 
knows anything has chang^di^On the other hand, 
there are ways we don't <ih^hge as, much as We 
should. We completely retHi^^^^^^ our graduate pX)- . 
gram ever"^ three years/ ;;^e. review our under- 
graduate program every fly^f ears but ne change 
it. Surely it can't be all tt1ai^ao'od.'^>'-\^*' 



Balance sou^^li between 
teaching, s(^||olarship 

^ The PoliticaljScjence department tries to effect 
a balance in the; way it values scholarly research 
and teaching,;.an.^ the^outsjahding people in the 
departipent ty,^)ify' that balance, Jn the opinion of 
department ch^fjfman Scott. The stress on balance 
stems in lar<g^^!^part from the belief that effective 
teaching ar)^ research are mutually enhancing. 

B^ianq^p -rewarded! The department is known 
nationally ft)/^ research In some areas. Many of its 
membenf are active in governance of the University 
or in v^rlqus off-campus governmental and political 
activitie^Yet teaching remains a priority and many 
of thQleiijosmbted for scholarly and service activ; 
ities ^te alsJ^Tts^pected within the department for 
thej?ieachjip ability. 

/fhe most direct way in which the departrrS^nt 
eHdburages this balance has been 'through the cri- 
^tefia used in making salary, promotion, and .tenurrf" 
|clecisions. Scott said that when other departments 
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years say they remember when tha g^ntire faculty Jvarifci' insti.tutions were still relying almost solely on 
socialized' as a group. Now, with nearly thirty ;nem- ./^i' Research activities as a basis for personnel deci&- 
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ioas.' the Political Selene^ department was con- 
sidering teaching performance* as well. By 1971» 
^when University departnfients were being urged to 
establish formal teaching evaluation procedures to 
aid in such decisions, the Political Science depart-^ 
ment was already doing'so. 

VOn the other hand, teaching alo.fie is not enough, 
he departjnent al^o insists on some kind of regu- 
lar evid:6nce of scholarship, " Scott said. Some flex- 
ibility IS allowed; peopje proceed at various paces 
and it is understood that a person consistently out- 
standing in one area may not meet the sanr\e. high 
%^ndards in the other. Says Scott, **[ think-we have ^ 
^ftteved an honest-to-goodness balance (between 
teaching and research) in terms of^evaluating our 
colleagues." 

Scholarly research. word "balance," used 
to describe the spught-after relationship between 
. teaching and research, is again heard with reference 
to the quality of scholarship ampng department 
members. The department has sought ip develop an. 
ove/all high quality, rather than to spegialize in any 
area at -Ihe expense of others. While Some areas 
enjqy a greater reputation for scholarship than 
others, several department members attribute that 
largely to the greater profDprtion of senipr people 
m those are^s. who by their longer careers have 
brought visibility to the program. ^ 

One very strong area is that of p.ubfic law. a 
st>^cialty of Harold Chase, Samuel Kri.slov, and 
Frank Sorauf, who is also known as a scholar of 
political parties. Mulford Sibley is well known for 
his contributions to the study of political philoso- 
phy. Robert Holt and John i|jrner have achieved 
solid reputations in the study of comparative gov- 
ernment. While these p>6ople stand out. the con- 
sensus is th-arf the department as a whole enjoys a 
well-deserved high s'cholarly reputation. ^ . 

The overall strength of the program is shown by 
the American Council on Education's most recent 
survey (npwjive years old) of political science de- 
partmenJjS' which offer graduate degrees. Faculty 
members of 120 such departments ranked Minne- 
sota tenth in both quality of faculty and quality of 
program. • . . .. 

Student evaluations. When personnel decisions 
rest upon collective judgments a^bout a person's 
teaching and resisarch. jt is necessary to have sys- 
tematic and reliable information upon which to base 
those judgmg^nts. Publications resultjng from re- ^ , 
seacoh are (available to be read, but teaching, 
partidularly at the undergraduate level, produces 
no such ready sources of information. 

** The Political Science department had wrestled 
with th4s problem for some time. Information about 



teaching was sought from many sources, aome ad- 
mittedly leSs reliable than others. Among them 
were course enrollment leVSls (Which may be in*- 
fluenced by many factors other than an individual's 
teaching .effectiveness), classrobm visitations (a 
tense procedure at bpst, and not guaranteed- to 
p/oduce-^ifiliabJe information), and hearsay. 

About fiv^ yeafs ago.Jhe department began to 
use student evaluations; it was the first Universitfl 
department to require the use of such evaluations 
for all undergraduate courses each^ quarter. A two- . 
page questionnaire, ^veloped by an ad hoc de- 
partment committee with input and final approval 
from the .department as a. whole, elicits student, 
reactions to texts and other instructional media/ 
examinations, and bther elements of* the course as 
well as the instructor's-teaching techniques. Ques- 
tionnaires are machine processed and summary 
scores go into each instructor's file for use in per- 
sonnel decisions. Copies of the summary scores' 
plus the actual questionnaires go to faculty mem- 
bers s'o they may review r'^sponses to open-ended 
questions. Scott said faculty members take the eval- 
uations seriously, using the information^ both iq 
planning courses and in evaluating their teaching 
styles. 

Although more information is generally avail-, 
able by which to evaluate teaching at the graduate 
level, a questionnaire is being developed by tKe 
department for use in graduate seminars beginning 
^next year. 

Scott said the one remaining problem is to un- 
derstand what it feallv means when a faculty mem- 
ber scores below tHfe norm. Student evaUiations 
tend to reflect personality, dramatic flair, or ability 
tojpi0rlorm dynamically beforfe a large group, qual-^ 
^t+es- not necessarily synonymous wilh teaching 



'Senbr faculty teachiifig weir 

"Within the constraltits; of being a highly re- 
gardeci scholarly department, this department Is ' 
very serious about teactiirg," Qgmments Charles 
W^cott. "I can think of crises in which teaching 
hai^been an important c(»rtsideratlon either InMr- 
'\t\q people who' looked e xceptional, or not^hirina 
people who looked tike th couldn't do Ik . . . / 

"In some departments, |iew fac'ulty try to make 
their mark by concentrating on teaching while the 
senior faculty tend to th3iT research. In this de- 
partment, the senior facullylmembers are teaching 
about as well as any group of people possibly can. 
It'« tough to star in ihat league." 



effectiveness^ A person who receives low scores on 
studenLevaluations of a large introductory course 
may be an effective teacher in another setting. 

Commitment to teaching. Faculty point to other 
practices as further evidence of the department's 
commitment to teaching- and in' particular to eJj:- 
tendlng'quality education to undergraduates. For 
example, department , members do noY teach only at 
the Undergraduate level, or only at the graduate 
iev^l. ^ome may teach fewer introductory tourses 
because their teaching style does not adapt well, 
but **'the department tries to insist that ail regular 
' faculty teach at all levels, said Scott. ' » 

In addition, graduate students are not given 
major responsibility for regular undergraduate 
courses. /'It may be good trai-ning for tfie graduate 
students." Scott saTd. "but it is not necessarily good* 
for the undergra^duates." 

University ,^mmunity 
service role important 

lnv6lv(fment in activities be'^&nd the confines of 
the department itself i's a very significanfaspect of 
t^ role of Political Science department members, 
While much of this invoJj^ement comes under the 
rubric of service to the University and the larger 
community, much of it overlaps with the teachirtg 
arid research functions. 

Community service. Many department members 
server as members of or consultants to community 
organizations or governmental units, usually at the 
local or state level. To list but a few examples, 
Thomas Scott was until recently on the board of the 
state League of Municipalities, Samuel Krislov 
serves on the Minne^sola Commission on Judicial 
Standards, Roger Benjarnin helped organize the 
staff of the Governor's Crime Commission (a 
former department member iS now executive 
director). Robert Riggs is mayor of Golden Valley 
and last fall /an unsuccessfully for Congress. 
Charles Baqkstrom served several years c*n the 
board of the Citizens League. Bfackstronj^ also has 
been ^instrumental in deveiopmg Rapid Analysis 
Fiscal 7[ool . (RAFT), a complex computer aid to 
fiscal planning developed with the support of the 
Citizens League. F^rd Foundation, and legislature. 
RAFT is now under the^uspices of the Univer- 
sity's Center for Urban af|!d Regional Affairs. 

(As an examT^le of how service, teaching, and 
research activities overlap, Backstrom notes that 
his work on RAFT has provided material for his . 



teaching ; at the same time, questions generated by 
students have prompted research projects. A mem- 
ber of the (governor's bipartisan reapportiormient 
commission in 1964 and' tg^S, he developed'a com-, 
puter data analysis progra^ which he then used for 
an undergraduate research seminar and has written 
an article on the measurement. of gerrymanctering. ' 
An election specialist, he was asked to help dn th.e 
Minneisota gldbernaforial recount several years ago* 
and as a result co-ai3thored a >j300k on recount 
problems.^-. 

Members of jhe department often are asked to 
testify before the legislature; occasionally, different 
members testify on different sides of an issue' 
Several department members serve with national 
^ associations and government agencies, often on* 
education-related projects. 

^Department members separate' the contributions 
made to community and governmental operations, 
which grow out of their professional expertise, from 
their participation in party politics. Those who are 
active in partisan politics, they say, would be doing 
'that whether or not they were politicaJ scientists. 
' Pointing out that most of their professional interests 
are quite removed, from day-to-day political issues, 
William Flanigan commented, "It doesn't really add 
any expertise to a campaign ,if ohe^bf us p^ounds in 
a lawn sigh.^' 

Citizen education. The department has no formal 
continuing education program, but many of. its 
j^^^ers teach classes through the University's 
Extension division and many speak extensively be- 
foreXvarious community groups' Some specialize in 
one hr two interest areas, others addre^ss a variety 
of topics. Mulford Sibley and John Turner are con- 
sidered by their colleagues to be among the more 
' versatile, appearing before a wide spectrum ofaudi- 
ences to discuss a wide spectrum of subjects. Dur- 
ing the height of Interest in the Vietnam war, groups 
often would Invite Harold Chase, a general in the 
•Marine Corps Reserve, to speak. on one side of the 
issue, and pacifist Sibley on the other. 

^ Activities within the discipline. Interaction runs 
high between department members and their col- 
leagues^in other institutions, both on an-informal 
basis and through^tate, regional, and national dis- 
ciplinary associations. Faculty members are often 
asked to speak, consult, serve.on evaluation teams 
and the like at other Institutions. Several have 
been active in projects sponsored by the American 
Political Science Association (APSA); Former fac-' 
ulty member Sheilah Koeppen, one of those most 
active in education-related association activities 
when she was yvlth the department, left this year to 
head the staff of APSA's new education division. 



which promotes improvement of political science 
' education through publications. semmars, and other 
projects. Sibley and Turner both serve on the board 
0f APSA; Harvard is the only other Institution to 
have two" members on that body. 

K.r1slov is president-elect ofil'he Midwest Political 
Science Association; Sorauf is a former president. 
An- association of politij^l science teJachers from 
Minnesota colleges and universities was formed 
several years ago primarily through the ejforts of* 
Univers.ity^epartmen4 members, who continue to 
participate in the group's annual conferences on 
education-related topics. The ^niversit^ has been 
the Site of two summer institutes sponsored by the 
National Science FOund-ation, one onupublic policy 
analysis for educators from around the country, fhe 
'other for political science teachers from Minnesota!* 
The* department soon will be home to three 
political science jtDurnals. Teaching Political Science 
IS edited by Knslov; with assistance fpom Charles 
Walcdtl. Beginning next winter. W. Phillips Shively 
will edit the American Journal of Political Science, 
and joinirtg the diepartment will be a new member, 
John Sullivan, who edits a research methods journal^ 
* Political Methodology. 

iTiterdisciptlnary concerns. Department mem- 
bers work in many ways to integrate their discipline 
with others. Several teach in other departments oY 
interdisciplinary programs at the Universi^y. Ter- 
fence Hopmanp is associate di'rector of the Harold 
Scott Ouigley Center 'for International Studies. 
Sibley teachj?s in American Studies. Since the de- 
paftment dj^es not. as some political science units, 
organize itselJ^around geographic areas, its mem- 
bers who are interested [n particular areas often 
corpbme^ efforts with other departments. Robert 
Ky^vik, for example, participates m ttie University's 
Sca^ndmayian program.'** 

Several of the department's • international , re- 
latid,ns course's are included in a sequence coordi- 
nated by the World Order Studies program, a 
project of the Center for International Studies. The 
introductory American Government course is part 
of a CLA cross-disciplinary sequence. Varieties of 
American Experience. 

A major interdisciplinary effort is the Center for 
Comparative Studies in Technological Develop- 
ment and Social Change, directed by Robert Holt. 
The center was established in 1967 to develop multi- 
discljjlinary approaches to the study of technolog- 
ical development and social change. Social scien- 
tists, engineers, agricultural experts, educators, 
and others from within and outside the Unlv^ity 
have sought through continuing seminars and 
I /re 
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through /research projects in many pgrts of the 



world, to develop and use workable com morfr prob- 
lem-solving approaches. A department coireaguQ 
terms Holt's activities with the-center "a sidflifi^ 
contribution to the University and to inteNejCtbal de- 
velopment in general." 

University administration: The departhient hab 
contributed a number of its members tm the Uni- 
versity in administrative capacities. Hapid Chase 
recently served as acting vice president for aca- 
demic administration. Frank Sorauf is,' CLA dean.. 
Last year Krislov chaired the Senate Consultative 
committee and Flanigan the Senate Qommittee on 
Resources and Plahning. Many others/serve in less 
Visible University and college admin^trative func- 
tions. And although they have not taught in the de- 
partment. University president C. Peter Magrath 
and former* president Malcolm Mops, both political 
scientists, were extended membership in the de- . 
partment. - *' 

Department members said they have heard re- 
sentment expressed at the number of University , 
leadership positioris-held by their/colleagues. They 
said rto departmental effort is made to get its people 
into such portions, and termed coincidental' the 
fact that several people held highly visible positions 
concurrently. Pointed out Scott, ''People in political ^ 
sciencamay have a natural affinity for governance 
in the broad sense, an interest in the way*things 
operate." Adds Turner, the rartge of activities of 
'department members "shows the department is' 
not ingrown ... it is willing Jo perform important 
kinds of services beyond the confines of its 6wn 
offices— for the profession, .for the loi;,al cimmun- ' 
Ity, and for other units fn the University." 



The undergraduate program: 
serving majors, non-majors 

The department's undergraduate program is de- 
signed primarily for its own majors, alth^ough its 
courses. are taken by large numbers of students 
t/om other d*epartments as well. Introductory courses 
give a broad view of the discipline/Upper division 
courses are grouped into six specialties: political 
th.eoryj^comparative government and politics, inter- 
national relations, politics arid -behavior, American 
governmental systems and processes, and public 
law. A political science major must take courses In 
•at least three of the six. 

Enrollment. Five hundred twelve undergradu- 
ates registered as majors in Political Science in fall, 
1974. giving it the fifth largest enrollment id CLA. 
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Both the.number of majors and total course enroll- 
m/gnt have declined only slightly after an abrupt 17 
fjfer cent c^rop in 1971-72. That drop coincided with 
*the creation of new programs'in CLA including tfje, 
Urban Studies program^nd the Bachelor of Elecjecl 
Studies. If student Intefest in political and social 
issues h^,' generajly risM^ during the late 1960's 
and early 1970's, there/ are also more available 
courses relating io such/ssues iq departments other 

than PoHtical Science^ 

Using i/formation provided by the student course 
evaluation questionnaire, the department has be- 
gun to study who enrolls m ifs courses and why. It 
was found, for example, that fewer than ten per- 
cent of the students in the department's jntroduc- 
tpry course^ are -political* science majors. About 
half have declared majors m other CLA depart- 
ments, and nearly a fifth are from departments out-, 
side QLA. Another fifth ha^ not declared majors 
or did nof specify when aSked. (The major intro-. 
ductory course. Pol Sci T-001. American Govern- 
ment and Politics, is among the twenty-five courses 
with the largest^annual registration at the University.) 

Upper division courses, too. are taken by stu- 
dents from outside the deparlrtnent although in 
srWaller numbers. ' ' 

Such findings ar^ prompting question^ about 
course content and the structure pf the undergrad- 
uate curriculum^ according to Robert Eyestone^ 
director of undergraduate studies. For example^ he 
asfked, when an instructor discovers that a large 
percentage of students in a given course section 
are journalism ^majors fulfilling a requirement of 
their school, should that course be offered in a * 
special way to meet the needs of those students? 

And how well does the department's curriculum 
prepare its t)wn majors for* their chosen careers? 
The arrangement of courses Into six specralized 
areas reflects that of. the graduate program, and 
according to Eyestone. "impjies that we are turning 
out students Who will go on to graduate school in 
pjoMtical science. But most of the best go on to.study. 
law. and the majority go into business careers." 
Few jobs specifically draw upon a baccalaureate- 
level political science education. 

The introductory course. Two of the depart- 
ment's SIX introdufctory-leyel courses are requir^^ 
of political science majors: 1-001, American Gov- 
ernment and Politics, and 1-051, Introduction to Poli- 
tical Analysis.. Both have recently been the subject' 
of discussion and proposed changes. 

Eight sections of Pol Sci 1-001 are taught each 
year, with an average class size approaching 200. 
One o*f the eight ^ectlorvs is designated as*part of 
the CLA cross-disciplinary sequence.. Varieties of 



^ American Experience, and next y^ar s^ther Will be 
^designated arf honors or accelerated section, both 
'limited to about forty students. 

. In an experiment this quarter, all styidents en- 
rolled in the course take partjn wh^ is vafiousiy. 
* termed a "mini-seminar' or "l^b section," Meeting 
once a week, and limited to twenty students, the 
seminars are conducted by "graduate sladents.'^ 
Readings and discussions relate to the topic being 
covered by the faculty member leaching the course,' 
,who gives three lectures each week. The experi- 
ment IS. intended to p§rsonalrze the large lecture 
sections and to .provide sbme* varietj* in learning 
experience and context. for introductory leveTstu- 
dents. It will alsa provpgfe some additional teaching 
^ experience fch: grady(fja studients. 

The* other ret^/fred course. Pol Sci 1-051. was ^ 
created by combining sevojral courses. Like other 
courses in the department, it has not been Stand- 
ardized^and is subject to considerable variation as 
instfuctbrs change from quarter to quarter. On the 
recommendation of the department's undergraduate 
worJ< committee, a colnm?ttee of past Instructors of 
the course has been appointed /o study and mak^ 
recommendations about the course's c(^tent. The 
unde/graduate work committee also has raised 
again whaUls now an oJd question iti the depart- 
ment: should th*^ two Courses indeed be considered 
prerequisites for-pther vyprH in the department? ^ 

Upper divisiori courses. Most of the department's 
upper division offerings are' at the 5xxx level. Al- 
though this makes (hem available to graduate stu- 
d^ts o-f other depactments. fyestbne noted that it . 
miy also discourage enrollmenf among undergrad- 
uates from outside the.d'epartment who fear com- 
petition with the large n'um^er of graduate students 
they mistakenly expect in stich courses. The number 
of graduate students enrolled is'actually quite small, 
particularly since ihe department's own graduate 
students may not take Its ^5xxx level courses for 
credit, ''\ ' ^ 

Satellite courses. StudenlVenrolled in several 
of. the department's introductory courses may regis- 
ter for 'iwo-crodit satellite cburdes. taught by grad- 
uate students on topics related to the regular 
course. Topics arB proposed by the graduate stu- 
dents themselves; they have incliide'd the political 
philosophy of Ghandi. world population , policy 
issues, and maMy other subjects- If approval is 
given, the would-be instructors visit the regular 
course during the fil'st week, of the tjuarter to re- 
cruit students. EnroJImertt is limited to fifteen. Satel- 
lite courses are usually taugW by graduate students 
already holding appointments as teaching assist- 
ants (TA's); the course.jf approved, becomes^part 



of/lhe TA load' Note that the satellite courses are 
optional , anfel for extra credit, while ' the mini- 
seminars 0{ lab sections attached to Pol Sci 1^01 
are considei'ed an integral part of the course. 

The '99 seminars. A three-credit seminar for 
upper division majors-Is offereid r,#gularly in each 
of thd SIX undergraduate areas of specialization. 
(Seminar course numbers all'end in 99, hence the 
n^P*9.) Seminars involve di^ussiorj and .individual 
research; enrollment is limited to fifteen. Topics are 
-proposed each year, by fcfculty members interested 
ip te;0chtng them. Besides (jrdViding a seminar ex- 
perience for majors, the arrangement allows ttne 
department to incorpprate timely issues into "its 
pr,(3g)|fam. and to test stucjent interest in a particular 
topfic or to provide sometKing of a trial run before 
a permanent course is instituted. Such is \he case 
with a seminar*on politicaL^behavior of worT]er>, of- 



fered last q%iarterjby Virginia Gray who^will feachit, 
as a regular course next ye^ar. 

New courses. Althoilgh political issues, govern- 
ments, and even countries may appear arid;dis-' 
appear with the' headlines, the study of theories, 
processes, and structures need not change as rap- 
idly'. Courses on urban politics and politics of ethnic 
communities added in the past few years do refpre-' 
sent response to changing* political . realities, a$ 
does next gear's course 'on political' behavior of 
wom^n. Another course f\as been proposed on the 
government and politics of Israel which may be 
broadened tQ include all of'the Middle East before 
it i^ offered. Some timely issues can be incorporated 
into existing courses. For example, this quarter Eye- 
stojie will discus's aspects of energy politics in his 
coi^rse on American economic pojicy. Timely issues 
also may be offered as one of the '99 seminars, and 



Sibley^ turner: Knowing students important to both 



While certain gerwrahties can 
be !>taieci obouL teaching \n the^ 
Political ^cienc/f ciepSrlment. much 
of' the flavor of that or dny 'depart- 
ment hQH m the u)df\/idiu^i styles of 
Its miimbers Two , senior Political 
Sciefwe faoiflty members. !\Aulforci 
0 Stbitrf John Turner, diy^ 

cuss(fd some of thetf ideas nboul. 
and approaches to, teaching 



MuKord Sibley 

If ( could have* m/ way. I 
wdulcJ^make the tutor laTbs^f^rence 
type of interchange oa(^<lUhG cen- 
ters of the educational system, 
says Mulford Sibley * The^ kind of 
teaching that goes on outs>de the 
classroom is as important as if not 
more important than, teaching 
which takes place ins.rde the class- 
room The hour-long- office confer- 
ence. IS one of the most fruitful 
expressions of what I cad.teachmg " 
Well known among students (in 
part because of his seismingly con- 
stant public fvpP®2''3^ces. many of 
them as a proponent of pacjfism). 
He does perhaps more individual. 
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conference-style teachfng than any- 
one else m,the department. He also 
19 found in the classroom, where 
his undergraduate . coursfe^ were, 
..drawing asf many as one hundred 
students a few years ago (they now 
average sixty to eighty student's). 

Sibley likes to gel to know his 
students personally. He is con- 
cerned that the bigness of ^le in- 
stitution causes students to feel lost 
awd isolated, which leads to lacJ< of 
motivation smoother problems; "I 
worry about a M the students who 
drop out ttiat vWdon t know -any- 
thing about ' . - y, 

Sibley spends one-third to one- 
half of his. tirne teaching oulside 
the Political Science department, 
primarily in American Studi^s^ He 
' also teaches an experimental course 
dealing*with psychical phenomena. 
In alternate years he teaches a CLA 
honors seminar, on topics which 
have ranged from great biographies 
to religion and politics. ' 

He finds himself "a bit restive" 
with the divfsion of universities into 
departments. "I don t know whether 
I m really a political scientist or not, 
although political science has been 
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generous to me. f\/luch depands on 
how ond defines political Sf jende. 
I don't know exactly how I would 
classify myself. I m grateful that 
« colleagues in the department tol* 
erate my eccentricities." 

> ^ , • 

\ " Asked^.whe-lher one can teach a 
political science course in an ob- 
jective manner^ Sibley commented. 
"Everyone teaches from a point of 
view, You"have to stand someplace 
to look at the world, you can't stand 
noplace. You ought to state your 
position clearly /so students can 
take it into account. Even yvhen you 
present other points of, view, you 

' are interpreting the othe^^ positions 
from your own viewpoint. Students 
should know what that is, " 
S * 
Sibtey doesn't believe that 

teaching ^is accorded its proper 
value at the University. Above all. 
her does not like what he sees as an 
artificial dichotomy between teach- 
ing and ' research. '''As. much re- 
search has to go into teaching as 
4int6 ptlbhcation, * he said. "Re- 
search gives rise to teaching on tha 
one hand and to publication on the 
other. But in/general, publio^/tion or 
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a proposed lower division topics course would add 
. . still,anotKer option short of instituting a course on 
a permanent basis. . ' • ^ • 

Credit module. The basic credit module for 
political science courses was increased in 1971 
from thre,e to four credits, in an effort to decrease 
the number of^courses required each cjuarter for a 
V full-^tlme load. The change has not been an'unmixed 
blessing. There have been some problems repack- 
aging courses which do not fit conveniently into a 
four-credit module and therefore continue to be. 
.offered for three or five credits. 

Student^, who must juggle three-, fogr-, -and 
five-credit courses m developing their schedules, 
sometimes find it impossible to take an appropriate 
combination of courses without exceeding the num- 
ber of Qredits they are allowed In any one political 
science area. The undergraduate work committee 



is called upon to, review numerous petitions froiJi 
students wishing to exceed limits by a credit or two. 
••We arejenientl" said Eyestone. "After all, we Cre- 
■ ated the problerri for them." ^ 

r 

Honors program. Political science students «nay 
eriter th4 CLA honors program in theif- junior year. 

^fn addition to m.eetin^CLA requirements, they par- 
ticipate in two departmental honors seminars^ and, 
regardless of the level of hono^^ sought, must write 
a thesis. A committee, made up of the studient's the- 
sis advisor, tvyo department faculty members and 
one from outside, conduct ^n oral exam fcoverigg 
^ the paper and, related coursework. The committee 
determines the level of honors .to be awarded based' 
upon this work as well as grade point average. Ac- 
cording to Gary Wynia, director of honors In the 

•department, j^he quality of honors papers is often 



, the kind of research that results in 
*• publication • IS valued more highly 
than that which goes intb teach- 
ing ; 

' ' John Turner 

The Jirst day of class each quar- 
ter John Turner distributes a 
questionnaire designed to provide 
information about his students; their 
\ academic background, course load, 
outside jobs, study habits, reasons 
fer taking th^ course Through these 
questions he tries io discover their' 
.strejpgths and mije/ests. their appre- 
, hensions. and ..whyetfier their sched- 
. ulos can acco/Jnn/bdate the work hre 
e ^qectsjp* h I ^/c 9/11 r s e s . 
^ Wlien h6 Spots art mdividu^'al 
; having acaa^rnic difficulty. Turner 
invites. Ih^ stCdeht in for a talk. 
Som^hm^i ^oes far out of his 
. way*fo for a student with a 

fyfl-tlmeypb who qould study at 
^work b^^couldnt get to the library, 
reser/e room, Turner supplied the 
bOQ«s from his personal library . 

When it appears that the de- 
nands of his course are too heavy 
for a student during a particular 
quarter, he advises the student to 
enroll again at a'later time 

Turner' uses the survey infor- 



mation in other .ways. too. For ex-- 
ample, if he finds that many stu- 
dents ir[ a course have little political 
science background, he will beef 
up the syllabus for their benefit. 
The questionnaire material enables 
hjm to know his students better: he 
• IS able to pall most of them by 
nanle. He has been using' a ques- 
tionnaire* for some twenty-five years, 
ajid several colleagues have'picked 
up on the idea. ' ' 

The fft^rvey and individual con- 
ferences are just p^rt t)f his teach-* 
ing approach, which is geared to 
encouraging students to'^reach their 
potential. In classroom presen- 
•tations, he raises thought-provoking 
questions which'" assume that the 
outside reading has been done and 
reach beyoad the factual materials. 
The aim, is to develop students' 
critical abilities 'and help ^tKem" 
achieve a depth of understanding 
about the social, economic, afrd^ 
political forces^ operating in the 
countries ^nder examination. 

Ta buttress class discussions, 
he offers voluntary discussion ses- 
sions, scheduling them at different' 
tinfes of the jf^eek to accommodate 
students' sdnedules. In a typical 
class of sixty; fifteen to twent^'-five " 



students generally participate in 
, each session. 

Turner gTades all papers him- 
self, generously marking them with 
comments and holding^ a personal, 
discussion with anyone earning a 
C-minus or lower at mid-term.. 

He informs students at the out- 
set tfiat his expectations are high 
and that his gracM'ng standards are 
not easy. He awards A s onlh for 
"outstanding work." and considers 
a C "a yery respectable gr'ade." Cpl- 
leagues note that he has long op- 
posed any practices whichrhe be- 
lieves ma^ead to inflated graces 
and a spftening of academic stand- 
ards at the University. Although 
students may Ijke.high grades, they 
also want those graded to be mean- 
ingful; he believes. 

-We get a lot of bright, eager - 
•studants at the University," he said, 
summing up his teaching approach. 
"We should help them streteh — to 
reach their highest level of cap- 
ability. 1 like to help" them stretch. 
It doesn't make me the most popu-, 
lar teacher around |hls comment, 
altTibugh he earns consistently high 
scores on student ayGluafions) , but 
I get spme pretty interested and 
'stretchy' students. 
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very high, sometimes ap'proaching that of a master's 
thesis. 

Participation in the horiors prograrp ^'somehow 
limits ftself" to about twenty-five students per class, 
according ta WyoiTa. He estimates that at any given 
time one-third toVrte-half of the department^faculty 
members are involved in advising hoiiors papers. 



The graduate program: . 
small and selective 

The graduate program is^small (average full- 
time enrollment is seventy-five and admissions are 
'limijed to about twenty each year) and selective 
(on«j Th fifteen applicants \^ accepted). 

Accocding to WiMiam Flanigan, director of grad- 
uate studies, applications for graduate school in 
political science are down in' general, evidently be- 
cause job opportunities fpr people with advanced 
degrees in political science are down. The best ap- 
plicants are as good as ever, he said. But tHere is 
some fear that a continuing decline m total appli- 
cations may decrease the pool of top candidates 
and mcreas^ competition for those candidates on 
the part of institutions. 

A.Ford Foundation'grant of $300,000 received in 
1968 has^ been used almost entirely for graduate 
student support, enabling the department to recruit 
'four or five top graduate students each year. The 
grant was one of several awarded by the foundation 
to departments judged to be at a "takeoff" stage, 
ready to effect maximum impact with the ujse ol.a 
large sum of new i^noney. The grant is qow '(learly 
exhausted, and Scott said the departrrient |6 lobking 
to the Bush fellowships newly available through tN 
Graduate School ^s a well-timed, though pQr\ial/ 
, source of reFn<3cement funds. 

GeneraJist approach. The primary thrust of jb^ 
. gr^uate program is to provide a btpad and b£yA\ 
anced poiiticjal science education. j;is courses ar||| 
Organized^into the same six fields used by the un\ 
dergraduate program (see page "6). St-Odents are^ 
expected to study in a variety of fields at first, andl 
to^speciahze only later. '^^.^^ 

'All-seminar format. AM work within the depart- 
ment is taken in graduate s^mina-rs; students may 
• nol take the department's 5xxx level courses for 
credit. The all-seminar format has been in use afsout 
ten years. 

Preparation for teaching. Sihce most graduate 
students will pursue academic careers, and since 
^many institutions today place greater emphasis on 
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tiSching ability, alJ^^dvanced -graduate students are 
reqOired to tak^^ a seminar on teaching political 
science. As offered for the first time this year, the 
course included^several elements: 

course, design, fdr which students developed 
---syllabi for existing and proposed coupses;; 

teaching mBthods. for which lectures of-various 
faculty members were videotaped, and^the coft- 
trast in styles discussed; 

specif! classroom techniques, for which faculty 
. members explained use^of media, sirhulation/g^m- 
ing,'and other innovative approaches; and 

philosophical issues involved in teaching politi- 
cal science, for. which instrpctor Gary Wynia invited 
other faculty members to jo*in the class each week. 
Spirited discussions cerrtered on such questions as 
whether a faculty member can'or should attempt to 
be neutral in presenting, subject matter, and how 
the discipline's responsibility in the educa.tion:of 
citizens measures against its commitment to schol-^ 
arly research.- 

Each student also was required to present one 
•lect*il>:e in a*n actual course within the departments 
and to videotape that lecture' for evaluation by t^e 
student and a faculty member of the student's^ 
choice. Review by a single faculty member 'was 
chosen in an attempt to minimize the pressure on 
the student. Even so,.a number^of those who took^ 
the course, fall quarter are still putting off their tap- 
pings. Wyhia said students in the course became 
much more concerned with matte^rs of style and 
presentation than he had anticipated.'. 

(He added that faculty members whose lectures . 
were taped and discussed in the Seminar also learn- . 
ed from the experience, and thinks more .s^fo\ild 
make use of the self-evaluation taping technique.) 

•The course wilt not train students to be good 
teachers, Wynia said. Rather, it will; give'them some. 
awhirenQss of issues, techniques*, and toote involved 
irl teaching. It is up to students,' he said, to use this 



Top students 'ensure excellence* 

"There has aiwaVs >€en '^n undercurrent of 
belief in the department that the best way to en- 
sure excellence is, first, to the best possible 
graduate students," according to William Flanigan, 
Top students can be.tecruited with more immediacy 
than top faculty; in addition, theybring out the best 
In good faculty members and drive, out poor ones. 
It is also impodant to provide jhe.best possible 
I educational setting, to establish institutional*' 
\|)ractic0s 'which make things happen for Both 
Students and faculty^e said, 
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bacfi^ground in -the lifelong pro'cgss of learning to 
leach; • 

At the same lime, he thinks the course maV have 
given *more legitimagy to a concern for teaching 
within the graduate programf ."Students have known 
that the way lo impress faculty generally is to dis- 
cuss research." he said. "This gives them a con-'* 
text and an opportunity to discuss teaching." He 
aijded |hat the job market for graduates now*seems 
to demaf>d more intgresl in and pr^parati-on ^or- 
teachinQ. but graduate programs have not generally 
responded t© this demand. 

Opportunities for actual leaching experience in 
the department are limfted. since graduate students 
are not assigned to teach undergraduate courses 
on a regular basis. Most have an opportunity to 
serve as teaching assistants. bu4?^one. taculty mem- 
ber commented that because actual teaching dutle^ 
are linniled. the \ob is probably of more value as a 
^ource of income "thar^ of leaching experience. ' 
Some leaching opportunities are afforded by the 
satellite courses offered in conjunction with some 
introductory courses and the experimental mini- 
seminars bteing offered with the ^ntrodu^ry Ameri- 
can government and politjcs course, as dcyscribed 
on page 7. 



, Pjacement Of the fifteen students graduating 
this year, the departrient will do well lo place ten in 
academic jobs, said placement director Charles 
/ Walcott. addmg. "we try very hard to placS our 
graduates. Walcott said that nationally, two-thirds 
of graduates with, the Ph. D.^ were .placed, while 
fewer than half who had not' completed the thesi.s 
were placed. With Ph.D.. women are iTired abOLjt 
, equally with men. without it. women are hired more 
pfLen than men. . 

Most political science graduates are looking 
for academic jobs. Walcott said. *^ln the old days., 
^ * you could call a friend at another institution and say 
•| have }ust the person for yod/ "' Now there ore few- 
er jobs and a mcTre open system of advertising them, 
which means that each attracts literally hmjpdreds 
of applicants. Jhe APSA newsletter. carries virtually 
all academic openings and may also begi/ to list 
non-academic jobs. ' 
^ 'Walcott said students are "pretty wqH being told 
^ what the world is like" before they enter ^raduatm. 
* 6choor. Even so. many who are there already cannot 
reasonably expert to get teaching jobs. 'The few 
really sharp ones will do okay, but the more aver- 
age students will have trouble." • • 

Special M,A, program. A master's program has 
been instituted for high school teachers; jnurnalists. 
and others who want a broad background without 

ERjc , • : 



either the specialization required In the regular ■ 
program or the scholarly c.OTi(*erns of the traditional' ' 
semtn^r. The plan is In its first official year and has * 
only three students currently enrolled. Flanigan said 
^t appears that, many people have'xiifficulty com- 
bining such a program with work and other respon- < 
sibilities. • 
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Graci, undergrad advising 
centralized for consistency 

Advising of both grad^||B and undergrattgf^te 
students has been cehj:ralizea for a number of yearsJ 

Graduate advising. All first-year 'igraduate stu- 
dents (about twenty each year)^re advised by the 
•director of graduate studies, who continues to sign 
all major forms and docufrients evep after students . 
have individual advisors. The arrangement is de- 
signed to ensure greater consistency in procedures' 
and requirements, and rh^y prevent incoming stu- \ 
dents from flocking to a very few faculty members. 

Undergradeiatd advising. The depa^m^nf^ 512 
undergradjjafes are advised by,,a part-tinljg advisor 
through the office of the director of unde/gradv*ate 
studies. .Sue Matarese, a graduate^ student/ has a 
^ved a^ under'graduate advisor since July, 19'74, 
Most of the studenis she sees are sophontores mak- 
ing the reqojired visit to declare their f^ator.ji] thajl 
time she, explains departmental cojurse^, require: 
•ments and gives them othe? information about tl^e 
department. ^ 

Matarese can provide informatfon on^sqecial 
.learning opportunities Sju^h as field* rei^ea'rch, in- - 
ternships, independent study, i^r the horiors pro- 
gram, and can*refer students tojaculty mombers 
with eompatible interests V9ti^ nilght serve ^jTad-^ 
visors foV such work. She is building a file of grjadu-* 
^te^progr&ms available in various political science v . 
specialties' al^fher major universities and compll- > 
ing a booklet of information about the department , ^ 
for student use. . I 

The office is improving itsjiabillty tp advise * 
students on preparation for sjiecific careers dr 
further schooling. As part of thi^' effd^t; ffet^jhave 
been developed- of courses whicl:i;arQ recommend- 
ed, though not required, for stucfierft^ planning fof 
law. foreign service, governrnental. and |pther. 
careers. • Ih ' 

The' centralized advising sysp 
only af\er several attempt^to eaUtate facuuv5|mam- 
bers about departmental and||:olJeglate r|qui/6-i 
mqpts and other technical mdtlers prdv^d ijnsuc- 



^.em was ihsfltuted 
^Utale facult^r 
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;^pessTul. •Surveys show^ that some $tud/eHts do not 
i|un.derstand-th,e centralized system and/some a 
?/nbt even aware that it exists. Some cpffiplain th 
f th.ey do not see faculty members.enou 
/ *M ItVess tp' students that my rofe/ /as advisor 

: shxDuld not;preyent them from deveioplpb cfos^^ties 
with faculty Tnembers"' Mat^rese sam.rT-hose're- 
: lationships are part of the +f)tenectual/ growth and 
personal, experjegce that is college/"/ She says 

-faculty members have responded f^vbrably to re- 

- quests to ad'Vlse Individualstudent efforts, perhaps 
in part because tKey have been freed from handling 
routine advising matters^' ^. ■ »' 

The undergraduate advising dfftce works closely 
with thQ Undergraduate PoliticaM^lcience y^ssofci- 
ation. a student organization whichj 'iiuggested many 
of the services now. being providedMhe association 
itself provides ^ome informal pBer ladvisirig and is 
■ Qornplling a Jlst of faculty resear^ch interests and 
-hob6iea. . v, ' • \, 

- - .. ^ ■ .• 
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A number of -teaching technfflues used vm th.e 



Simulationlgamlng. Structured mak¥-believe 
• provides a kind of first-hand experience with poli- 
tical phenorpena for students in a half-dozen courses. 
wfTtrparticipate in political simulations and games. 
• While the>^e.rms are sometimes used interchange- 
ably, g'ames are generally simple role-playing ex- 
periences in which th^ studenf learns, wh'at it is like 
to be ln :a particular situation. Simulations/ used 
more oftef>, are more structured exercises, v^jth 
rules governing actions and their outcomes. . 

Whilp simulations and gaqpes are available com- 
/merciaily, most, of those used, in the department 
have been . developed by its own memtiers. Currently 
in use: , 

Arms negof/^f/on— students represent a variety 
of mythical nations taking part In arms corTtrol 
negotiations, their actions governed by instructions 
•from the home country and affected by wars, peace 
agreements, and natural disasters. The .simulation 
is used by Walcott and'Terrence.Hopmahn in con- 
n-ection with a course in bargaining and negotiation. 

International relations — students^of Hopmann, 
Brian .Job, and Walcott learn dynan:iies of inter- 
■ patio|ial relations not by participating in a simur 
l^tfoabut by taking'one apart and redesigning it. 1 
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Public policy— V\r^\n\a Gray assigns a simula- 
tion developed by Walcott, former faculty member 
^heilah Koeppen, and former graduate student John 
Foster jn h«r c^purse on American social policy. 
The simulation stresses the budget process aod 
consequences of various spending decisions. ^. 

Latiji American poUtics — students represent 
varioiife interest and power groups in an imaginary 
Latlr/AmeYican republic — ^such as political, parties, 
the military, students, ,and a dictator— in a simu7..> 
latlon designed and used by Gary Wynia. 

Presidential campaigns, foreign policy decision- 
i making, and world politics are subjects of other 
simulations used in the department. Some of the. 
early developmental work was partially supported, 
by the University's Educational Development Pro- 
gram and Council c^LiberarEducation Small Grants 
Program. « / 

Somie 'Simulations are carried put in one or two 
sessions of three to ^four hours each, others run 
once a week for an entire quarter. Students. often. 
.;have a cholc^ between participating in a simulation 
and writing a paper. Although some students enroll 
in a course expressly because, it includes a simu- 
lation, others are reluctant to try such an experi- 
rnent. For exam only 20 of the 60 students in 
; Wynia's tecent L^tin Amel-ica course elected the 
sfmulatid;n^-,On the o^^ hand, those students who 
(do -participate quickly get into the swing of things. 
A stud'ej|t representing a Soviet-like country irv the. 
arms, n^otiatioi^simalaiioq^^o broke things yp 
by loudly Ijajnging his shoe on \he table. A graduate 
student observing the Latin America ' simulation 
CO u Id not corlvince participants that' she did, not 
represent the'CIA, ' , 
. Participants say: they leiarn .much about the ex- 
. p-^riehces of ^those .whose roles they play. But the 
real value ~<)i;thl^simula.tions is in the discussions 
yj^]'^ J^orvi^^er. Students and faculty analyze the 
ou^omes-^hd the factors which contributed to them 
— rules of the game, group dynamics; personalities, 
and oth^r variables. ^ 

The verdict on the effectiveness of simulations 
■asva tdaching^ tool is still to 'come in. Walcott and 
Gray last y0§tt .^oijnd that students who elected the 
simulgtioft"i)i"fe earned no better grades 

for thfevccurse than students who instead did a 
paper., thiey did, however, rate the instructor signifi- 
cantly higher on the course evaluation, a sign'that 
they liked the experience. Walcott suggests that 
studehts may ;leatn» things through simulations — 
bargaining skills, for example— that exams do not 
measure.*^ v ' ; 

Sinnulations which involve no more than' ten or 
fifteen students can be run in the department'ssmall 



but well-equipped simulatjon laboratbry ' where 
activities can be audio- and. vldeotaped-''Tapes Qan 
be used both in the particip.ants' post-gar^e analysis 
and- by Walcott, Hopmann, and others. .Jpteresteci ' 
in research on small group dynamics, (^rti^fl group 
dynamics are an important part bf/mah^ political 
processes— -negotiations, committees, government 
. agencies, ^courts, and more — and Walcoft said r,e- 
search by political scientists in this a^iea is in- 
creasing.) - ' ' -y ' :.- 

To 43.te only one of the Minnesota-developecf y 
sinrfulations has been published^ but witKisome re- 
writing; Walcott says, -others could be. He isf. cur-- 
rehtly writing a monograph for the APSA ;dn how to 
develop simulations, and has consulted wk'h several 
Minnesota colleges helping them to do just that. 

• Media uses. A small but active group of de- 
partment members has experimented with the pro- 
duction and use of instructional films?. tapes, and 
other audiovisual materials. ' r. 

Legislative film. Department members Chai-les 
Backstrom and Richard Blue and graduate assistant 
James Morrison have collaborated'on a film, to be 
completed shortly^ which shows the legislative pro- 
cess at work. The ^rlm focuses on two Minnesota . 
legislators: cine a veteran conservative from a^ural • 

. area, the other a first-t^rm urban Ijberal." Doing their 
own interviewing and camera work, the political 
science people filmed their subjects in legislative ; 
session, committee meetings, ^caucuses, ^nd other 
activity, arjd i^ack in their districts. The film, pro- 
,^ duced with help of a grant froni the University's 
Media^Producfion Fund, will be used a.s Dart of the 
orientation for legislative field work students and 
other courses. There is talk of producing other film^ 
if time allows. 

Overhead transparencies. Morrison also ^s work- 
ing with Roger Benjamin, August Nimtz, and Gary 

•Wynia to produce a series of overhead transpar- 
encies presenting concepts and structures which 
relate to political development. One set, for ex-* 
ample, might graphically illustrate the disparity be- 
tween populations of various countries and the . 
. amount of resources they consume. The transpar- 
encies will be used in' a large number*of courses on 
political development and developing nations. Work .■ 
is supported by the Media Production Fund and 
Smatl.Grants Program. 

Videotapes. Samuel Kernell supplements his 
lectures with videotapes he helped produce while ^ 
at the University of California-Berkeley. The tapes 
feature members of Congress and other Washington 
^Ug iires being interviewed on a variety of. themes, 
such as the effect of the seniority systenrl. He doesn't 
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want video materials to "intrudet)n the classroom;" 
instead he arranges for University Media Resources 
-to show them outside regular class hours. . " . 

Film-oriented course. Benjamin, BUj/e, and Mor- 
rison developed a film-oriented appnrach for a fall 
quarter course on political change tn developing 
nations. For the first two weeks of yie course,. stu- 
d'ents vyere Immersed in films prodyced by members 
of third world societies depicting social problerfis 
or expressing »certain*values and^ ideologies. Only 
after the film' experience did the Instructors begin 
;to lecture, presenting statistical jjnaterial-and con-' 
ceptual niodels designed to help students organize 
and analyze the film material. The course ended 
with students taking part in. simulations based on 
development queistions. ' \ ^ . - 

Those who taL^RHhe course say some modi- 



'Continuity/ not innovation 

^'Teaching In this department is c^iaracterized 
by continuity, rather than innovation,' , according 
to Robert Eyestone. One reason he thinks this Is— 
so is that course content has not been standardl2fed; t 
each time a course is offered, its mstructor is free 
to rethink the approadft select le:Xts and other 
materials, and, in effect,«redeveldiir the xourse Jt- 
self. Thus, he suggjBsts,^ energy and attention that 
would otherwise gp into developing innovative 
teaching techniques goes Instead into develop-' 
ment of the course Itself, 



fications will be made when it is taught again. Fewer 
films will be used, and a greater ratio of discussion 
time allotted. To help students view the films analyti- 
cally, a set of questions will be presented in ad- 
vance. But even without those improvements, the 
approach rated hrgj;} marks both from the instructors 
and on student course evaluations. 

Blue said that in a political development course^ 
SL^ch as that offered fall -quarter, film helps to over- 
come the initial biases of students toward third 
world people and' societies, which they often con- 
sider unsophisticated or "maladaptive." Through 
films, "students come to identify with the people 
and the problems they are trying to solve/' and%ee 
societies in the light of those problems. He alsq 
called film "a very powerful, way to express ideol- 
ogies." Referring to films seen in the. fall' quarter 
course, he noted that "the filmmakers' perceptiohs 
,or constructs of reality may be inaccurate, but they 
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are real." Film brings that reality home to the stu- 
dent. • 
• He said' stjudent-s were somewhat overwhelmed 

by the many points of view e^q^ressed in the films 
used fall" quarter. They found the experience "cha- 
otic, stressful, ambiguous" — not unlike social 
change itself, and therefore instructive. In discu^; 
sions and later during lectures, they asked ques^. . 
tidns "designed to si'hplify and clarify (their ex- 
perience). > . they were demanding concepts, ab- 
stractions.'" By contras4, he noted, an instructor 
usually has a hard time conymcing students of ^ 
the ^Ja\ue of generalization qnd abstraction. 

B^lue. the department member. *most closely ' 
identified with instructional use of media, said his. 
, interest extends beyond its application to political 
science. He'.h^s worked on a number of medi.9 
pro;jects outside the department and currently is on ^ 
leave to work with the U.S. Agency for International 
Development, where part of his work includes use 
of videotape and ot^pr media. Blue and Morrison 
are coauthors of a guide to films on political de- 
velopment, to be publishetf soon. 0 r 

• field worklinternships. Although field work 
- opportunities are no longer rai;e, few departments 
offered them earlier or have maintained more. rigor- 
ous standards than Political Science. Arthur Naf- 
taiin, former department member who later became 
* Minneapolis mayor and is now a member of the. 
School of Public Affairs, developed a f\eld wpfk 
course during the •mid-1940's in which student^ i 
worked with candidates for the state legislature 
or with political parties. Today, the department 
offers a three-course field work sequence, par- 
ticipates^Jp formal internship arrangements in 
which students; earn pay as well as credit, and 
offers individual directed field study opportunities. 
GharleSv Backstrom now handles most of the de- - 
partment's fi>eld work efforts. 

The idea of involving students in actual poli- 

..tical activities was so unheard of at the time 
that it was written (fp extensively and Naftalin was 
called upon to speak at conferences around the 
country. Initially.^e had to* convince skeptics that 

* field work could be an academic experience and 
that the'course. could <be offered in a nonpartisan 
manner. Soon a national organization, 1he Citizen- • 
ship. Clearinghouse, was created to promote the 

y idea. The clearinghouse, which became the National 
Center for Education in Politics, passed from the 
scene several years later when field Ji/viprk had 6e~ . 
come an established idea. - ' 

Field work courses. The departrnent?'s i\e\t{ work 
courses focus on a different spectrum of political 
activity each^ quarter. Irt the fal^^udeiits observe 



the campaign and ele.btion prbcess by workjng with 
a" candidate for office, usually, at the legislative or 
aldermanic level, the student generally has a 
specific responsibility in t;he campaign butvfor the 
'course also must prepaijb a iDaper analyzing the 
overall circumstances including current and his-, 
torical. political behavior of. the area* campaign 
strategy and or^p^anizatipn, and the like. (All field, 
work Students rr^ust attend a weekly seminar and 
write a paper, upon which the grade is based.) 

The second field work course- focuses on ^he 
legislative . process. Students serve as aides to* 
legislators, observing relationships with^colleagnes/ 
constituents, and^ others, and vi*ev9ing..the legislative 
process as, ne^fly as possible through the eyes of 
the legislator, j , ' 

The spring-' quarter course celiters on local 
government, which the student observes by working 
with an elect^^ local, official, often a mayoY or 
alderman^. * * • * - 

Paifl interrfships. The department has a formal 
intern arrangement with the state legislative re- 
search department, the Minnesota Republican 
■party, and twofm^bers of Cong(;|ss (Reps. Donald 
Fraser and William F^renzel). SitidSnts are paid by 
those offices fpr'fulltime work ^d earn-* academic 
credit for learitihg in'connection with that work. In-* 
tern-can,didate3 are screened by a faculty/student 
committee, ihek interviewed, and 'selected by the 
office hiring>th.e|?n. The Congressional assignments, 
in Washihgton, D.C., are'fo^ onrfquarter, those with 
the state legi§f£(tOre for two. Since the work i$ full- 
tim.e, students' mt^st extend their college career or 
attend summer sei|\ons to complete other course- 
wbpk, ■ . ' ^ ^ ' ■ 

Directed field stycfy. Directed study can be ar- 
ranged for an indivf|ual student who wants to do a 
project for which no Regular course Is being offered. 
Back^trom^ advises iri'any such students, as do other 
members of the depaHrtient. , , 

Hard work, few '^reoijts. StudenWreceive four 
credits for one quarter of rfefd work,*and may earn 
only eight ffeld work credits in political science 
during their college .pareer. No cre^ is given solely 
. for experience. To merit academic credit, said Back- 
strom, "the student fnust integrate field^experience 
into systematic, academic knowledge about the^ 
political system." ItVis to ensure that that process 
takea place that th^ department requires a paper 
and weekly^ seminar, attendance as part of every 
field work project. \ 

Students often complain about the amount of 
work required 'for so few credits, believing that 
other departments and institutions sometimes award 
more credit for less' work. Some agencies " also 



pressu^ th^ dieipdFtment to.gran/^ credit, know- 
irrg it ^S/duld^tt^^^^ In the view of the 

X def)a[:!ment, .howeiver,^ av^ardin^ fiftepa credits for 
field;' work.. as' $ome units .ddr-T^^'scandaloys," 
Backstrom said/ ''That's half a major. We, don't let 
pepple maipr iiri thternship'S.;^ ' 

Further, he ;said. thy^^. d^^^ opfjoses the 

^ Idea that students shorn hnerely f6r 

per'Sonal growth resulting' frorl a field experience/ 

...'*We expect- that student^ will have some persona 

' growth during their; college career. If vi/e want/to 
give them g grade for it, let's do it and caU 'iyper- 
sohai growth. But L0t's not call it po4ltical scie/io^." 

BackstTom noted that field work Is an e/pensiye 
form of education, involving small classfi^v'Vots of 
detail wqrM, and long hours^or the insti^tor read- 
ing; papers'and, in his cas^ol>serving interns in 
campargn;s and "at the legislatute. (Enrolfment In the - 
field work courses is aboufcjJi/ePlty sl^ents each 

; . quarter; there are twelve >students ill th^paid intern 
': prograTTi each year.) He said the /department has 
''reviewed its program several timea'and still believes 
it/ has the right approach, long h^urs, stringent re- 
qu'irements, and all. 

V*;-. ... 

•^Bta analysis labs. MuclA of the study -of 
political processes requires farrViliarity with vkrious 
kinds of data. Several deparFffiknt members were 
involved during the 1960's in a project to develop 
an approach to teaching quantijative data analysis 
to politiAl science students. . i 

Under grants of $50,000 eac^ from the U.S. Of- 
jice 6f Education and the Natiolial Science Foun- 
dation, eight laboratory manuals were developed 



for use with specific fypes of^politicar'-science 
courses. Each presents in raw forcn the same basic 
data, used in texts. for the Sourse and aims to teach 
students to manipulate the data themselves. Ac- 
cording to' William Flanigan, an originator of the 
projecf, students come to understand what textbook 
^authors have done with data in waysfhey otherwise 
would not, *• ' . 

At the .i^me tihne, the manuals aim'to prepare 
students to do some independent researcH using 
•avai-lable dat^. Withig a single-quarter class term, 
Flanigan -^aid, a student can reasonably be ex- 
pected to pursue one qriginair interesting . research 
"topic. T,he nionth or so spent learning to handle the 
data. "is rrot endless joy" for either students or fac^ 
ulty. he allov]/^d. ButM^ie alternative is usually t0;. 
have studen^i^ collect their own data, which often^^ 
Results in f^lty information^and requires the 'stu- 
dent to spend too much time collecting data and too 
little tim^ analyzing it.. . 

Flanigan said.evaluatlpn hps shown thatduse of 
the manuals increases! interest of some students 
and decreases that' of Others (an effect* si.mifar to ' 
that of'Icience coursejabs, he suggested). He added 
that the manuals havelD roved difficult for instructors 
to use, and must be updated every few years. ' : ' 

Few of the manuals are still used here, although ' 
Flaqigan uses the one he developed for teaching 
pub^Sc opinion and voting behavior. Most have been 
■ published fornational distfibution/ln addition, APSA 
is now distributing teaching materials' similar to 
•those developed here, prepared by a fornier de- - 
partment member, and a former graduate student, 
both of whom helped develop the original manuals. 



'Maintenance is a very difficult task' 



"It sounds like a cliche, but I 
think we have rnad'e a conscious 
effort to find a middle ground 
among various possiblTe ways of 
doing things," says Political Sci- 
ence ^partment chairman Thomas 
Scott. 

"On<e can rate a department^ on 
-many different continua. Some re- 
cruit prima dorrnas, ^ome pl^ the 
Mr: Chips rolers arid sit and drink 
coffee with /ondergrads alK day,- 
Some are highly involved in politics, 
. running ^to Washington all the time. 
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others are isolated in an rvory tower.' 
Some are dligarchly contrpili^j. 
sorrie are in a state of anarchy. . . . 
I could go on and on. 

"I can cite exanwDles' of all of 
these around the-country if not here 
at the University. We (the depart- 
ment) Wind up in the middle on 
most, more or less ponsciou^y so. 
We. let faculty do their own thing 
on teaching and resectrch.„,afid "yet 
have enough, control ,to have a 
coherent prograrfi, recognizing our 
responsibilities to a variety of cem- 
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munlttes. We are Interested in our 
skrn^T^s, 'yet live up* to our re- 
^ponsiD^Uties In scholarship. ; 

"That doesn't ^^nd very ex- 
citing, but I really tmnk it Is what 
we n^n/e tried to do, . . . • 

"The department, grew and 
changed quite a bit in the -IQeO's, 
and for the past six or seven years 
has been solidifying its gains/hang- 
ing.on to what we've got. which is 
harder than getting it in the first 
place, just as courtship is easier 
than marriage. . /. I really have 
come to believe that maintenance 
is a very difficult task." / 

■ J 



